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rupted by a French invasion, what would be your situation
then ? I do not wish to think-of it, but I wish you to think of
it. ... When you consider the state of your arms abroad, and
the ill-assured state of your government at home, surely you
should pause a little. Even in the event of a peace, you are
ill secured against a future war, which the state of Ireland under
such a system would be too apt to invite; but in the event of
the continuation of the war, your system is perilous indeed. I
speak without asperity or resentment. I speak perhaps my
delusion, but it is my heartfelt conviction; I speak my appre-
hension for the immediate state of our liberty, and for the ulti-
mate state of the Empire. I see, or imagine I see, in this system
everything which is dangerous to both. I hope I am mistaken;
at least, I hope I exaggerate, possibly I may. ... I cannot,
however, banish from my memory the lesson of the American
War. ... If that lesson has no effect on Ministers, surely I can
suggest nothing that will. We have offered you our measure.
You will reject it. We deprecate yours; you will persevere.
Having no hopes left to persuade or dissuade, and having dis-
charged our duty, we shall trouble you no more, and after this
day shall not attend the House of Commons/

The House was deaf to this appeal; the adjournment was
carried by 117 to SO,1 and Grattan fulfilled his promise. Ac-
companied by Ponsonby, Curran, and a few others, and following
the example of Fox and his immediate followers in England, he
seceded from parliamentary life, and did not again appear upon
the scene till the stirring debates upon the Union. This seces-
sion, among other effects, had that of taking away almost all
public interest from the proceedings of the Irish House of Com-
mons. From 1781 to the close of the session of 1797 there are
excellent reports of its debates, which were evidently revised by
the speakers, and which are of the greatest possible value to every
serious student of this period of Irish history. They are a source
from which! have drawn largely in, this work, and there are even
now few books on Irish politics which are either so interesting
or so instructive. From this period to the period of the Union
debates, our knowledge of what passed in the House of Com-
mons is of the vaguest or most fragmentary character, derived

1 Irish Parl. Delates, xvii. 551-570 ; Grattan's Speeches* iii. 332-3i3.